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the conclusion drawn that Great Britain was never so dangerous as
when she looked innocent and pacific.
British Ministers, being blandly unaware of what was being said
behind their backs, persisted in their pacific gestures. At the begin-
ning of March, 1907, Campbell-Bannerman wrote an article for the
Nation pointing out that British sea-power was universally recognized
as non-aggressive, offering to make even further reductions than had
been announced if others would do the same, and pleading earnestly
that the subject of armaments reduction should not be excluded from
the Hague Conference. This, to his astonishment, caused something
like a panic in Germany. Urgent messages came from Germans
friendly to England begging that it should be explained that the Prime
Minister did not intend his article as a threat. The German General
Staff, it was said, could not imagine such a proposal being made unless
the Government making it was prepared to enforce it, and the story-
went out that Britain was in league with France and Russia to force
the issue with Germany before she became too strong at sea. Had
not Sir John Fisher talked out loud about another battle of Copen-
hagen 2
Such was the result after fifteen months of the efforts of a Liberal
Government which honestly desired to abate the competition in
armaments and restore relations with Germany.
5
In this atmosphere of suspicion and recrimination the prospects for
the Hague Conference were rapidly dwindling. Outside the little
circle of British Ministers, everyone in Europe was agreed that the
subject of disarmament was positively dangerous. Behind the scenes
monarchs and diplomatists, British as well as foreign, spoke their minds
with the utmost freedom about the cranks and idealogues who were
troubling the waters of military Europe. The Kaiser reported that
Sir Frank Lascelles, the British Ambassador in Berlin, told him he
devoudy hoped the Conference would not take place, and agreed
with him that it might be " a most dangerous source of trouble and
mischief." The same authority asserted that King Edward had volun-
teered to him that he " entirely disapproved of the Conference and
considered it humbug/' "The English delegates," wrote Baron
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